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tianized Jew, set a high standard of scholarship in the field of Hebraic studies at Harvard. His successor, Stephen Sewall, prepared a Hebrew grammar. SewaFs example was. followed by other Hebraists, especially by the erudite president of King's College, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and by the Reverend Dr. Kunze of the University of Pennsylvania, who announced that his grammar was based upon an "improved plan." Although interest in Hebrew waned in the colleges during the later colonial period, the rich scholarship that Ezra Stiles, subsequently president of Yale, possessed in this field testified to the high standards that were still maintained. The proficiency that an exceptional scholar trained in the late colonial period might achieve in Arabic is illustrated by the correspondence the Reverend William Bentley of maritime Salem conducted with Arabic chiefs in their own tongue, and by the references in Bentley's diary, one of the great documents in the intellectual history of late eighteenth-century America.
The Reception of Modern Literature
On the eve of the Revolution the private and quasi-public libraries of the American colonies included not only the writings of the ancient poets, historians, orators, and philosophers, but virtually all the works in Italian, French, and English of the leading figures of the Renaissance and succeeding centuries. Many of these urbane products of the Renaissance period had come from the libraries of seventeenth-century planters and clergymen, who had brought or imported them along with books on agriculture, mineralogy, medicine, law, theology, and piety. Planters favored Castiglione's The Boofe of the Courtier and comparable books in French and English, particularly The Compleat Gentleman, The English Gentleman, The Gentleman's Calling, and the like. But, as the studies of Louis B. Wright show, seventeenth-century planters also owned the works of Erasmus, Montaigne, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Bodin, Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Grotius, Butler, Burton, and many another known today only to specialists but highly regarded in that century.
Despite fires and other mishaps, many books from the seventeenth-century libraries of New England parsons were still in existence on the eve of the Revolution to testify to the broad interests of the erudite lead-